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Whoopers 
in Florida 
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Text and Photographs by 
William J. Weber 


tanding in the soft yellow 

pre-dawn light in the 

middle of a central 

Florida prairie, there was 
a feeling of going back in time. Tendrils 
of white mist rose from the marshy 
wetlands, softening the outline of the 
clumps of palmettos, hiding the trunks 
of tall palms and pines that projected 
out of the mist. It was Florida as it must 
have been thousands of years ago. 
Savoring the feeling and the silence, I 
watched as four deer silhouettes ghost 
past on their morning foraging. 

From off in the distance the silence 
was broken by the quavering bugle call 
of a whooping crane. The call was 
answered near at hand by another 
whooper. For this was Prairie Lakes 
Preserve and there are 49 whoopers 
living free in the area as their ancestors 
had several hundred years ago. This is 
the focal spot of an adventure in birding, 
conservation and the efforts of man to 
help establish an endangered species in 
some of the wildest parts of central 
Florida. 

It is a cooperative effort of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion (GFC), U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
the International Crane Foundation 
(ICF) in Wisconsin and the renamed 
Patuxent Environmental Science Center 
(PESC) in Laurel, Maryland. The 
cooperation and help of local ranchers 
in the area is an important part of the 
project. 

Everyone knows the story of the 
whoopers that migrate in the fall from 
the nesting ground in Canada’s Wood 
Buffalo National Park to Texas’s 
coastline and Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge. In 1942 there were only 16 
birds left in this flock. With concern and 
care, these tall, stately birds have 
crawled back from near oblivion. In 
November of 1995, 151 birds arrived in 
Aransas to spend the winter. A new 
record. Ninety-five of these are adults, 
the balance are sub-adults and 27 are 
this year’s chicks. 


Once released the cranes have been known to fly more than 100 miles north into Marion County or more than 100 miles south to 
Palm Beach County. The whoopers return to the prairie — this is their home. 


This is encouraging, but one big oil 
spill on the Texas coast or a freak storm 
and the whole population could again be 
in jeopardy. That is why the decision 
was made to try to establish other 
flocks. In the late 1970s and the 1980s 
almost 300 eggs from whoopers in 
Wood Buffalo Park were placed under 
sandhill crane foster parents in Idaho. 
The hope was that whooper chicks 
hatched by the sandhill cranes would 
migrate with them to New Mexico in the 
fall. As they grew to adults, the 
whoopers would recognize whoopers 
and they would pair, mate, lay eggs, 
hatch chicks and rear young. A new 
migratory flock would be born. 

This effort was not successful. The 
whooper chicks hatched and migrated to 
New Mexico as planned. But, perhaps 
because they were imprinted on their 
sandhill parents, they did not form pairs 
with one another. Only one whooper is 


alive today from this effort. 

That is why a new approach was 
taken to establish the Florida flock in 
the 60,000 acres of prairie flatlands, 
shallow marshes, pine flatwoods, 
cypress bayheads and neighboring 
ranchlands between Lake Kissimmee, 
Lake Marian and Lake Jackson. This 
area is already home to nesting bald 
eagles, caracara, sandhill cranes and a 
host of other birds and animals. 

Sub-adult birds from the Crane 
Foundation and the PESC would be 
flown to Florida. In the original plan, 
they were released in a large enclosure 
to acclimate to the Florida weather and 
terrain and in two or three weeks 
released into their new home. This 
obviously is an over-simplification, so 
now let’s look at some of the specifics 
of this effort. 

The cranes are bred and raised by 
the ICF and the PESC. This in itself 


represents a time consuming effort and 
considerable expense. In the first winter 
of their life the young whoopers, five or 
six at a time, are flown to central Florida 
in a jet donated by Windway Capital 
Corporation. That way, they spend only 
part of one day in the individual tall 
sturdy plywood transport boxes — tall 
enough for the birds to stand upright 
comfortably. In the darkness of the 
boxes the birds stand quietly and do not 
appear frightened. 

In central Florida the hands-on 
work of release and monitoring the birds 
is carried on by biologists of the GFC 
led by biologist Steve Nesbitt from the 
Commission’s Wildlife Research 
Laboratory. The daily work of working 
with the cranes is carried by biologists 
Jim Schmidt, Steve Schwikert and 
Marty Folk, with help from technician 
Billy Wagner. 

In the area of the release pen — after [> 
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dark — each bird is removed from its 
box. Dr. Marilyn Spalding, veterinarian 
associated with the University of 
Florida’s College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine gives the bird a physical examina- 
tion, collects a blood sample for a blood 
count and examination for blood 
parasites and collects a fecal specimen 
to check for internal parasites. Each bird 
is weighed (generally they are about 15 
pounds) and receives colored leg bands 
and a radio transmitter whose combina- 
tion of colors on right or left leg will 
identify that bird as an individual for 
several years. The brailes on the wings 
are checked to make sure the birds can’t 
fly out of the pen prematurely, and then 
the birds are released into the acclima- 
tion pen. 

Initially the same large pen was 
used for all birds that came in. This 
policy has changed. First, it was found 
that predatory bobcats liked knowing 
where to find a good meal. When 
electric fence wires were strung around 
the pen, it kept the bobcats out, but did 
not keep them from skulking in the 
nearby prairie waiting for release time. 
Second, one of the early released pairs 
has established their home territory near 
the big pen and the pair resents young 
birds coming into their territory. 

Today the newly arrived birds are 
released in temporary pens — 50 by 110 
feet — scattered in the ranch lands where 
the cows help chase off bobcats, coyotes 
and other predators. These temporary 
pens are built partially in wet marshland 
so the birds learn to roost at night in the 
water. Electric fence wires are still 
strung around the top of the pens as an 
added safety feature for the young 
cranes. To minimize human contact, 
each pen has an automatic feeder that 
distributes food to the birds twice daily. 

Now birds are held in the pens for 
only 4 to 10 days. After dark, on the day 
of release, the birds are herded into the 
corner of the pen. As each bird is 
captured it receives another physical 
examination and the brailes are re- 
moved. When the last bird has been 
worked the crew departs. At daylight, 
the birds can fly out if they wish. After a 
day or so, one of the crew will return 
and remove a large section of the fence, 
leaving the pen with a large area open so 
the birds can come and go as they wish. 


Until they learn to find food on their 
own the feeders are filled regularly. That 
way the young birds can come back for 
a meal if they desire. 

Prior to the releases of new birds 
this winter, there were 18 cranes 
acclimated and flying free in the area. 
Radio tracking has shown the cranes fly 
over 100 miles north into Marion 
County and south another 100 miles or 
more to Palm Beach County in explora- 
tion flights. But, after they explore in all 
directions they return to the prairie. This 
is home. 

After spending a cold December 
day building a new temporary pen for 
birds coming in two weeks, Steve 
Nesbitt confides in me: “You know, 
we’ve released 100 young whooping 
cranes so far. Forty-nine may not be 


a lot to show for all our efforts, but each 
day we’ve learned more about how to 
help them survive. Eight of the birds are 
old enough now to have formed pair 
bonds. One pair built several nests this 
spring. While they didn’t lay any eggs 
that year, and it is doubtful these young 
birds will raise chicks on their first 
breeding effort, as they grow older and 
learn about parenting there is every 
reason to expect that one day there will 
be whoopers flying, living and raising 
young in Florida.” @ 


William J. Weber is an accom- 
plished wildlife photographer, free-lance 
writer and a veterinarian who splits his 
time between Leesburg, Florida and 
Marshall, North Carolina. 


Temporary pens were constructed to accomodate whoopers in marshland so that birds 
learn to roost at night in the water. 
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They’re back! A special opportunity to view, celebrate 
and learn more about Florida’s whooping cranes. 


April 4-5, 1997 
River Ranch, Lake Wales, Florida 


hat makes whooping cranes so special? 
W “Picture a bird that leaps and dances and bows, that calls with a trumpet’s power, a bird so 
large it seems to fly in slow motion, and so white it seems to glow against dark clouds,” says 
writer David Olinger. 

Then consider how desperately close they have come to extinction. By the early 1940s, only 22 
whooping cranes remained--anywhere in the world. Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
biologists have nurtured in our state the world’s second largest population of whoopers — and the only 
population that doesn’t migrate. Since early 1993, Florida has released 100 juvenile whoopers born at 
captive breeding centers in Maryland and Wisconsin. 

This is your unique opportunity to observe these magnificent birds, with escort and interpretation 
provided by the biologists who brought them here. Join us at River Ranch, in the heart of Florida prairie 
country, for a day-and-a-half of seminars and in-depth field trips. You will learn about Florida’s reintroduc- 
tion program from state and national experts, view spectacular footage of cranes doing their mating dances, 
and have ample opportunity to observe and photograph whooping cranes in the wild. Attendance is limited! 

For details, contact Tricia Roberts, Office of Informational Services, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, 


FL 32399-1600, or call (904) 488-4676. 
— Susan Cerulean 
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Memories of Bobwhites 
and Brittanys 


Text and Photographs by Lt. Rip Stalvey 


parkling in the early morning sun, the frost clung heavily on the broom-sedge. While not bitterly 
cold, it was cold enough. You could see your breath each time you exhaled. Birds and squirrels 
moved through the trees. There was just something about that day that made you realize everything 
was just right. We were there to hunt bobwhite quail. 

My hunting partners were Gary Morse and Lew Carpenter. We had two four-legged friends along, too. Gary’s 
dog, Bret, and my dog, Rob, two gung-ho Brittanys. They loved to hunt quail as much as we did, probably even 
more. The dogs whined in anticipation. The cold weather had them eager to get on with the hunt. 

We were hunting on property that had been a large cattle ranch back while I was in high school. Soon it 
would be homes for people, not wildlife. But right then it was a beautiful place, just right for quail hunting. 
There were tall pines scattered among turkey oaks with patches of palmettos and blackberries dotting the 
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understory. I remember thinking, 
“prettiest quail habitat anyone could 
want to hunt.” 

We walked slowly down a sandy 
road, enjoying the day and the chance 
to be with friends. Bret and Rob 
raced back and forth on each side of 
the road, each wanting to be the first 
to point a covey of quail. Bret, the 
older of the two dogs, was larger and 
more experienced. Rob, still a pup, 
made up in enthusiasm what he 
lacked in experience. 

Both these dogs completely 
loved to hunt. It showed, as they 
bounded over fallen logs and wiggled 
through the thick briars. 

Bret was the first to point a covey 
of quail that day. He slammed on 
point at the edge of a patch of broom- 
sedge. Rob, honoring Bret’s point, 
came to a stop a few feet behind. 

The three of us eased into 
shooting position just as the bob- 
whites exploded from their hiding 
spot. I heard Gary’s 12-gauge 
shotgun roar once, then again. Lew’s 
20-gauge shotgun barked as I picked 
out a bird flying to the left and fired. 
Gary and Lew both got their intended 
target, I made a clear miss. 

It’s natural, even expected, to 
take some good-natured ribbing from 
your buddies when you miss what 
should have been an easy shot. 
However, it’s unnerving to have your 
own dog give you a disgusted look 
that seems to say: “Hey boss, what 
gives?” If you haven’t hunted quail 
with dogs, you may not understand 
how a dog can do that, but they do. 

We hunted at a leisurely pace 
that morning, flushing several coveys 
of quail. Each of us claimed our share 
of both birds and misses. At least I 
finally vindicated myself with Rob. 

On the way back to the truck for 
some steaming hot coffee, we had an 
experience that I will never forget. 
The dogs worked the woods on each 
side of us while we ambled down the 
road. As we rounded the corner, quail 
rocketed skyward right under our 
feet. We never bothered to shoot. We 


only watched in stunned amazement 
as the birds made good their escape. 
Apparently the dogs, working several 
yards on each side of the road, just 
flat missed that covey. When you’re 
quail hunting, you never know what 
will happen. 

While bagging some quail added 
to the enjoyment of the hunt, it’s not 
the only reason we enjoyed hunting. 
We hunted because we enjoyed 
watching good bird dogs do what 
they were bred and trained for. We 
hunted to share the company of good 
friends and the enjoyment of the 
woods and wild things in them. We 
hunted because we simply couldn’t 
imagine a better way to enjoy a 
beautiful January day. 

It’s hard to believe that hunt took 
place more than 10 years ago. It still 
seems so fresh and vivid in my mind. 
A lot has changed since then. Lew 
retired and moved to north Florida 


to be near his brother. Gary and I just 
don’t seem to have the time to hunt 
like we used to. Our jobs seem to 
require too much of our time. Even 
worse, there just aren’t many good 
places available to hunt quail. 

What about the dogs? Gary still 
has Bret, who can’t hunt as long or 
hard as he used to. I lost my dog, 
Rob, a few years back. He fell victim 
to poisoned bait left for coyotes. He 
was a kind, gentle, eager-to-please 
Brittany that would rather hunt than 
anything else. I recently decided to 
get another Brittany pup from Gary, 
who has a litter that’s about a month 
old and cute as can be. I will have to 
be careful not to compare the new 
pup to Rob. After all these years, I 
still miss him. @ 


Lt. Rip Stalvey is the public 
information coordinator for the 
GFC’s South Region in Lakeland. 
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HONTOON 
ISLAND 


Loaded With Mystery and Atmosphere 


hile our ferry 

draws near 

Hontoon Island 

State Park I find 
my senses of wonder and mystery 
rising. These are piqued by the island’s 
natural beauty and its former occupants, 
Native Americans who disappeared 
from this place 300 years ago. 

Despite interviewing an archeolo- 
gist who has dug aplenty at Hontoon, 
and going over observations made about 
these Indians by 16th- and 17th-century 
Europeans, I still have more questions. 
What were these people really like? 
What were their daily lives like before 
Europeans stumbled onto North 
America’s stage? What did the world 
look like from their perspective? 

Just a few miles west of Deland, 
Hontoon’s section of the St. Johns River 
is only about 100 yards wide here and 
the Florida Park Service’s electric- 
powered ferry crosses the channel 
quickly. Shortly, my buddies - Michael 
Lawson and Steve Glick - and I, head 
for the park’s 80-foot observation tower. 

“That’s a beautiful panoramic view 
from up on the tower,” says Ann 
Zukoski, the park’s spokesperson. “Plus 
in the summertime if you’re going to 
find a breeze it’s going to be up there.” 

On the way we pass by replicas of 
an owl totem and otter totem, mute 
reminders of an extinct culture that 
make me wish they could speak vol- 
umes. Most likely not mere artwork, 
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By Frank H. Adams 


these could have been powerful symbols 
for the people who lived there. 

This is early autumn and we find a 
strong breeze nudging us while we huff 
our way up the tower’s staircase. Along 
the way we pass several clumps of small 
mammal fur and bones, the regurgitated 
remains of meals of owls and hawks that 
hunt in the area. 

Besides being home for feathered 
terminators, Hontoon Island supports a 
plethora of other birds, deer, bobcats, 
turkeys, gray squirrels, armadillos, 
beautiful butterflies and a fantastic 
variety of vegetation. 

We get a bird’s eye view of a good 
chunk of the island and the surrounding 
area from the top of the tower. To the 
east a spring-fed lagoon provides a 
haven for manatees during cold weather. 
The St. Johns snakes and loops around, 
slicing through the flood basin’s forests. 

Looking south, we see some open 
grasslands punctuated with low shrubs. 
This takes up a small area of the 
panorama, and the rest of the island we 
can see seems to be forested. But this 
forest hides a few surprises from our 
view, which we get to later. 

We start our hike along the island’s 
nature trails and embark on a journey of 
the senses. A wonderland of sights, 
sounds, scents and temperatures greets 
us along the way. 

The elevated road that leads to the 
campground plunges through a lowland 
forest mixed with magnolias, various 


oaks, cabbage palms, occasional pines 
and cedars. The air is cool and musky, 
with the wind playing its soothing song 
in the trees. Water stands in pools 
beneath the road, the calling cards of a 
recent tropical storm. 

When we get to the campground, 
the denser canopy of the lowland forest 
gives way to pines, palmettos and lower 
shrubs. This is a comfortable-looking 
place which includes cabins and spaces 
for tents. 

We continue on our way to the 
Indian shell mound near the southern 
end of the island and follow a dirt road 
through pine flatlands that have a drier- 
looking understory. While the wind 
sighs through the pines we spot several 
deer tracks in the road. It’s hotter here 
and the smell of the air reflects the 
landscape. 

Soon the road reaches the main 
trail leading to the Indian mound and 
the forest changes abruptly. This place 
has atmosphere. 

“Along the trail the oaks were just 
huge. Even the live oaks seemed bigger 
and with huge leaves,’ Michael Lawson 
says. “Some of those trees seemed a 
good eight-feet in diameter. Some 
seemed to have 250-foot canopies. 
Unspoiled.” 

Finally we reach the shell mound 
which starts subtly, rises 25 feet above 
the swamp from the Hontoon Dead 
River to the west, and is about 200 
yards long. Made of small aquatic snail 
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Top left: An ancient fish hook carved from shell. 

Top right: An incised bone pendant. 

Bottom: A fish head pendant made with incised bone. 
Below: A hardwood hammock of Hontoon Island. 


shells, it’s not as beautiful as Mayan 
ruins, but it’s survived Florida’s waves of 
development, and that’s impressive. 

The people who built this mound 
may have done so 5,000 years ago, and 
may or may not have been related to the 
Timucuan culture. Archaeologists aren’t 
sure. But they are sure that the 
Timucuans who later lived there disap- 
peared from the island about three 
centuries ago, leaving many questions 
unanswered. 

“We don’t really have a whole 
handle on what a day in the life of a 
typical Hontoon resident would have 
been like,” says Barbara Purdy, a retired 
archaeologist from the University of 
Florida. She’s conducted several digs 
there, sifting through the remains of this 
shattered culture. 

There are accounts of nearby 
Timucuan Indians by early 17th-century 
Spaniards, but by the time they made 
their observations, Hontoon Island’s [> 
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ANILNA IVA SAWP 


PEGGY PERKERSON 


culture was probably altered by the 
hurricane of change unleashed by 
European contact. 

One Spanish missionary, Francisco 
Pareja, summed up his observations of 
nearby Timucuan culture in his 
“Confessionario” of 1613. Timucuans 
practiced bigamy, abortion, the human- 
ization of certain animals, first harvest 
rites, rituals for lighting new fires and 
other things. 

From excavations on the north end 
of the island in wetlands, Purdy and 
others have learned a little about 
Hontooners. The oldest materials her 
digs yielded reach back 2,000 years, 


although some dry sites may reach back 
6,000. 

Digging in the wetland was great, 
Purdy says, because, “The most tiny 
fish bones were preserved whole. We 
excavated with very fine mesh screens 
and we could get even the smallest of 
the seeds.” 

The Hontoon culture ate a lot of 
fish, snails, mussels, turtles and deer, 
Purdy says. Her team’s studies revealed 
these people ate acorns, hickory nuts, 
cabbage palm hearts and berries, edible 
greens, huckleberries, elderberries and 
blueberries. 

“Td have to say my overall impres- 


Hontoon Island State Park is located in Deland, about five miles off of West State 
Road 44. It is open from 8 a.m. until sunset. You can get more information on this 
fascinating place by calling park headquarters at (904) 736-5309. 
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sion is that they had a fairly easy go of 
it,’ Purdy says. “They had an abundant 
food supply as long as they didn’t have 
too many people exploiting it at one 
time.” 

These people most likely didn’t 
have to spend all of their time grubbing 
for a living. Part of what makes 
archeologists think that is some of the 
artwork these people made, which 
included wood and bone carvings, 
pendants and pins. 

Purdy says digs on the island 
revealed no evidence of agriculture, 
which was developed by other Native 
American cultures, until sometime 
around European contact. 

“Before contact we didn’t find 
pumpkins or corn,” Purdy says. “That 
doesn’t necessarily mean Europeans 
introduced them, but maybe refugee 
Indians introduced them.” 

The archeological evidence Purdy 
has found indicates the last of these 
people were gone from Hontoon by the 
mid-1600s. “Either they (Spaniards) 
killed them all off or they put them in 
those missions and made them grow 
food for them.” 

With that sobering thought in mind 
my buddies and I head back along the 
nature trail by the river. The sun is 
dropping and shafts of light dance 
through the trees. 

On the way back we see a sight I’ve 
never seen in a state park before. Three 
raccoons see us and instead of scouting 
for food from humans, they skedaddle 
up the tallest trees they can find. 

We seem to see every manner of 
vegetation and exotic mushroom. Many 
of the trees are twisted into fantastic 
shapes. Tree leaves and palm fronds 
rattle away while this magical forest 
cools down for the night. 

Finally we’re back at the ranger 
station and get ready to board the ferry 
and depart this beautiful and intriguing 
little island. This visit has whet our 
appetites, and we’ll be back for more 
exploring. @ 


Frank H. Adams is associate editor 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine. 


BOOK REVIEW 
Barbara A. Purdy’s 


Indian Art of Ancient Florida 


Photographs by Roy C. Craven Jr. 


arbara A. Purdy has brought the history, 

color, art and sophistication of Florida’s 

missing aborigines to our consciousness. 

Purdy takes us from the Pre-paleoindian 
period before 9,500 BC through Paleoindian, Archaic, 
Ceramic and Historic periods of Florida’s early cultures. 
Each step of the way she documents the introduction of art, 
adornment, design in tools, cooking ware, hair ornaments, 
religious icons and burial urns. Photographs of decorated 
bone, shell, ceramic, wood carvings and paintings of 
animals, birds, fish and the human form are generously 
displayed in this book. 

This is the first book that focuses on the art of the 
Precolumbian peoples of Florida. Florida’s earliest native 
cultures did not survive. There are no living decendents of 
the communities of people that developed this legacy of art. 
From Purdy’s preface, “The richness of Florida’s past is as 
exciting as that of other places and should be treasured even 
more because it its ours.” 

This book is meant to be read and enjoyed by a wide 
variety of Floridians, as well as by people who appreciate 
art and photography, history buffs, collectors and serious 
scholars. 

Roy C. Craven Jr.’s photography is exceptional. He also 
wrote the effective prologue. Craven died in 1996, shortly 
before this book was published. 

The 116 full-color photographs are grouped by antler 
and bone, wood, shell, stone, ceramics and metal. A map 
represents locations of major sites containing exemplary 
artifacts. There is an extensive bibliography. Indian Art of 
Ancient Florida is published by University Press of Florida, 
1-800-226-3822, cloth cover, $34.95. 

Barbara A. Purdy is professor emerita in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the University of Florida and 
author, most recently, of How to Do Archaeology the Right 
Way (1996), The Art and Archaeology of Florida’s Wetlands 
(1991) and Florida’s Prehistoric Stone Technology (1981).@ 


— Reviewed by Dick Sublette, Editor 


IMAGES COURTESY OF UNIVERSITY PRESS OF FLORIDA 
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CRETS 


Hf a Shiner Catcher Fro 


ost bass anglers of 
my acquaintance are 
artificial lure purists, 
but even they will 
admit that there are times when only a 
live wild shiner will tempt Old 
Bucketmouth to bite. When pressed, 
they might also admit that the shiner 
will usually catch larger bass than most 
lures in the tackle box. 

While most anglers may wonder 
why shiners are expensive, they prob- 
ably have little interest in how they were 
caught and brought to market in prime 
condition. But some may consider 
trying to catch their own shiners. 

The best spots to catch wild shiners 
are eelgrass beds, lily pads and cuts 
leading into canals that have little boat 
traffic. Professional shiner catchers on 
Lake Okeechobee stake out their areas 
and meticulously honor one another’s 
territories. 

Kelly Redden, a professional shiner 
catcher, lays out his areas in a line much 
like a lobstercatcher’s pot-line, and 
tosses broken-up soybean cakes into 
each spot. This chum attracts the shiners 
within an hour and will usually hold the 
bait fish there for a day. Redden uses 
reeds to mark areas he has baited in 
open water, rather than more obvious 
markers that might attract uncaring 
anglers. The reed is then bent about a 
foot from the tip to mark the baited 
location. 

After all his likely areas (spread out 
over a mile or more) have been 
chummed, Redden returns to cast his 
net. He uses nets up to 11 feet across. 
He favors slightly murky water for his 
purposes, for clear water tends to make 
shiners shy away from his chum. Most 


Text and Photographs by Bob Huttemeyer 


While most anglers may wonder why shiners are 
expensive, they probably have little interest in how 
they were caught and brought to market in prime 
condition. But some may consider trying to catch their 
own shiners. 
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The shiner catcher casts an 11 foot net on the edge of Lake Okeechobee. 
Page 12: Bass caught with a shiner. 


shiner holes are 5 to 6 feet deep, and 
never over 8 feet. 

Redden and I left the J-Mark Fish 
Camp docks on Torry Island at 8 a.m. on 
one of the first nice mornings in 
February. The fish camp is off the south 
shore of the lake, just across the bridge 
that connects Belle Glade to Torry 
Island, and we baited promising spots in 
the locale. 

After an hour, when all the holes 
had been baited, we approached each 
baited area using the quiet trolling 
motor to avoid spooking the shiners. 
The first cast of the net caught about 
100 shiners, of which a dozen were 
“keepers” in the 6- to 10-inch slot. The 
next two holes only netted a half-dozen 
keepers each. Kelly re-chummed the 
first hole and decided to come back later 
in the afternoon to re-visit all of the 
holes he had baited. 

Kelly emptied each catch into a 
large circular tub on deck for grading. 


Shiners outside the 6- to 10-inch slot 
were released, and the remainder were 
put into a 125-gallon tank capable of 
holding up to 50 dozen bait fish. Shiners 
less than 6 inches long don’t live long in 
a holding tank, Kelly informed me. 
Back at the dock the shiners were 
quickly transferred to large aerated and 
filtered holding tanks. 

Here are some pointers for people 
who want to catch their own bait. The 
first secret to keeping wild shiners alive 
and frisky is to use a tranquilizing 
preparation that calms the shiners. The 
holding tank ashore should contain a 
solution to harden the scales and give 
them a golden appearance. Commercial 
fishing supply distributors and some 
tackle shops carry these solutions which 
bear names such as Shiner Cure, 
Tranquill and Finer Shiner. All shiner 
catchers agree that it is necessary to 
keep holding tanks clear of scales and 
excrement, and to have the water well 


aerated. They also know to put treated 
water from the holding tank into the 
boat’s livewell and aerate it, rather than 
taking in water from the lake. Boynton 
Beach guide Butch Moser had an 
experience years ago of suddenly having 
a whole livewell full of shiners turn 
belly up. “I was using my livewell pump 
to take in water from an area that, 
unbeknownst to me, had recently been 
sprayed to kill hydrilla. As soon as that 
bad water got into the livewell my 
shiners died,” he said. 

Tom Ryan, who guides bass anglers 
on the Lake Worth Drainage System 
canals, chums shiners with stale white 
bread and then catches them on 
doughballs. If his customer has a child 
along on the trip, Tom usually lets the 
youngster help catch the bait on a light 
Zebco outfit. 

Shiner fishing is an art that uses two 
basic methods. One is to anchor the 
boat, put out a shiner under a float and [> 
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allow it to swim close to or even under 
the grass line, which is the lair of the 
lunker largemouth. 

Another technique is to attach a 
shiner to a weedless 4/0 Kahle hook 3 
feet beneath a medium-sized Styrofoam 
float and slowly troll it or drift it behind 
the boat. This system is especially 
productive in the Rim Canal around 
Lake Okeechobee as well as in the Lake 
Worth and Palm Beach canal systems. 
Shiners are effective in murky water 
when bass will shun most artificial 
lures. Large shiners are capable of 
pulling Styrofoam floats in their 
struggles, an additional advantage when 
targeting largemouth bass. 

The shiner population appears to be 
holding its own according to Steve 
Gornak, a fisheries biologist at the Lake 
Okeechobee office of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. “We 
would like to do a study on shiners if 


Shiners are effective 
in murky water when 
bass will shun most 
artificial lures. Large 
shiners are capable 
of pulling Styrofoam 
floats in their strug- 
gles, an additional 
advantage when target- 
ing largemouth bass. 


as 
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Part of the aquatic harvest from Lake Okeechobee, shiners may tempt bass into striking. 
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dollars and manpower were available,” 
he said, “but at this time other fish take 
precedence.” 

Gornak did provide this interesting 
bit of information: “When Don Fox, my 
supervisor, examined the stomachs of a 
number of Okeechobee bass a few years 
ago he found they feed on a wide variety 
of foods — shrimp, insects, rats, snakes, 
birds and small bream. But he didn’t 
find any golden shiners,” he said. But 
Gornak added that some of the bass that 
have been examined do contain lake 
chubsuckers, a fish that somewhat 
resembles the wild golden shiner. 
Regardless of what the stomach contents 
revealed, Florida bass guides maintain 
there is no better live bait than the wild 
golden shiner. @ 


Bob Huttemeyer is a sports enthusi- 
ast who frequently contributes stories 
and pictures to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


PBehiiadle 


BALANCE 


Species: Anastasia Island Beach Mouse 
(Peromyscus polionotus phasma) 


Florida Status: Endangered 
Federal Status: Endangered 


ost people think 
mice are useless 
vermin that live to 
cause problems 
for the human race. The Anastasia 
Island beach mouse goes a long way 
in dispelling that myth. It is truly an 
ambassador among rodents. 
This animal is one of the cutest 


little fuzzy creatures I have ever seen. 


It lives a humble existence on the 
beautiful white-sand beaches in St. 
Johns County, causes no harm to 
humans in any way and plays a vital 
role in the beach dune ecosystem. 
Among its beneficial activities, this 


creature disperses seeds by hiding 
them around beach areas in caches, 
which often grow and contribute to 
the beach dune plant communities. 
The Anastasia Island beach 
mouse is one of eight subspecies of 
beach mice that inhabit sandy 
beaches along the Gulf coasts of 
Florida and Alabama, and the Atlantic 
coast of Florida. Of these, one is 
listed as extinct, and the remainder 
are either threatened or endangered. 
Anastasia’s beach mouse is endan- 
gered and its survival status is 
precarious. The remaining popula- 
tions of it occur only on two barrier 


PHILIP A. FRANK 


islands on Florida’s east coast - 
Anastasia Island and an island that 
includes Guana River State Park near 
St. Augustine. 

Anastasia Island beach mice are 
very pale, closely matching the beach 
environment where they live. These 
tiny creatures average over 3 to 4 
inches from nose to tail and weigh 
about half-an-ounce. They reproduce 
throughout the year and usually have 
litters of four pups. 

They are habitat specialists, 
occurring only on beach dunes 
bordering the coast and require 
relatively pristine conditions for their 
survival. Threats to the populations 
include habitat loss by development, 
habitat degradation caused by 
vehicles and general human interfer- 
ence in the dunes. 

But possibly the greatest threat to 
beach mice on Anastasia Island is 
predation by domestic cats. House 
cats are effective predators of small 
mammals and research has shown 
they have a serious negative impact 
on beach mouse populations. The 
control of house cats in beach mouse 
habitat is a critical management need. 

Another major threat to this 
beach mouse is the loss of the entire 
population to a catastrophic hurri- 
cane. To reduce this threat to the 
Anastasia beach mice, a second 
population was established at Guana 
River State Park on an adjacent 
barrier island several kilometers to 
the north of Anastasia Island. In 
October 1990, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission biologists trans- 
located 54 Anastasia Island beach 
mice to Guana River State Park. 

This re-introduced population 
has become established and persists 
to this day. We hope that the re- 
establishment of this second popula- 
tion will significantly reduce the 
threat of a hurricane affecting the 
beach mice throughout its entire 
range and will enhance the probabil- 
ity for long-term survival for this 
unique mammal. @ 


— Philip A. Frank 
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A Merritt Island Nat 


Text and Photos by John A. Kumiski 


ne hour’s drive east of Orlando, wrapped around the Kennedy 
Space Center, sprawls the Merritt Island National Wildlife 
Refuge. The refuge has 140,000 acres of freshwater ponds, 
brackish marshes, hardwood hammocks and saltwater estuar- 
ies. Hundreds of species of wildlife make their homes there, including 21 that 
are threatened or endangered. Manatees, bald eagles, wood storks, spoonbills, 
scrub jays and many other animals live here at least part of the year. The rich 
mosaic of habitats make exploring the refuge and learning about its wild 
residents a fascinating long-time challenge. 

Visitors can explore the refuge in many ways. Miles of dirt roads snake 
along the top of dikes that rim the mosquito-control impoundments. From the 
comfort of the family car, you can watch and photograph many species of 
water birds, otters, alligators and more. The six-mile-long Black Point Wild- 
life Drive is the best-known of the roads that allow automobiles. Foot trails 
allow access to hardwood hammocks. The Oak Hammock trail and the Palm 
Hammock trail share a parking lot. You can walk both of these trails in as little 
as an hour-and-a-half. Plan on taking more time if you intend to take photo- 
graphs or stop to observe all of the delightful details. 

You can launch a canoe or kayak or go wading to explore the Indian River 
Lagoon or the Mosquito Lagoon. Several species of herons and egrets fre- 
quently appear along the margins of these lagoons, as well as ospreys, peli- 
cans, white ibis and glossy ibis. You can search for the blue crabs or fish for 
redfish and sea trout too. 

Those interested in viewing migratory birds will want to visit during the 
winter months. Huge flocks of ducks winter here, including teal, widgeon and 
pintails. Coots often form enormous noisy living rafts. Winter visitors will 
find more moderate temperatures and fewer biting insects. 

If you visit central Florida plan on spending a day exploring the Merritt 
Island National Wildlife Refuge. You’ll see a big slice of wild Florida and 
come away feeling refreshed and renewed. 


John Kumiski of Fern Park, is a professional fishing guide and an author of four 
books. His latest title is Fly-Fishing For Redfish. 
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GETTING THERE 


The Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge, 
managed by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, is 
located across the Indian River from Titusville, 
Fla. on S.R. 406. The wildlife refuge may also be 
reached by driving south of Canaveral National 
Seashore on U.S. | and taking a left turn onto S.R. 
3. The visitor center located on S.R. 402 is open 
Monday through Friday 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
Saturdays 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and from 
November through March the center is also open 
on Sundays from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. For more 
information on Merritt Island National Wildlife 
Refuge call (407) 861-0667. @) 
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Ss ongbirds 


By Jim Cox 


Their jubilant songs may 


birds must aT 7 
wee return trips to the bre 
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hide the fact that 
je obstacles on 
ng grounds. 


ost of our best 

musicians 

don’t receive 

he recogni- 
tion they deserve. Red-eyed vireos fill 
the Florida countryside in summer 
months with a 12-hour, nonstop perfor- 
mance. These vireos repeat their simple 
songs about 3,000 times each day, while 
most high-paid pop singers tire after a 
two-hour performance. Brown thrashers 
and mockingbirds, on the other hand, 
have been recorded singing over 1,500 
different types of songs over the course 
of a week. Such a repertoire would 
astound even the most learned opera 
singer. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC) and the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service are orchestrat- 
ing a well-deserved ovation for the 
songbirds returning to our gardens and 
woodlots this spring. Welcome Back 
Songbirds events are scheduled for three 
locations in Florida (see page 21). These 
events will give people a personal and 
up-close introduction to some of the 
most wonderful sights and sounds of 
spring. 

“Scheduled activities include 
guided bird tours that will help to 
introduce people to the feathered 
songsters of their area. There will also 
be educational displays and videos 
discussing songbird conservation and 
management, information on backyard 
gardening techniques that can help 
attract songbirds to your yard, and of 
course some of the best music any- 
where,” says Susan Cerulean, Watchable 
Wildlife Coordinator for the GFC. 
“Welcome Back Songbirds activities 
will help Floridians learn more about 
the many colorful musicians that sing 
for free, or seed.” 

The songbird events will coincide 
with the peak of spring migration in 
Florida in mid-April, and many song- 
birds will be just returning from their 
wintering grounds in South and Central 
America. Since about 67 percent of the 
660+ birds found in North America 
migrate, there is sure to be a diversity of 
sights and sounds at each event. Migra- 
tion surveys performed in coastal areas 
suggest an average of 25 to 30 different 
species arrive each day, but highs of 70 


TED ROSE 


species are not uncommon. 

Their jubilant songs may hide the 
fact that songbirds must overcome huge 
obstacles on their return trips to the 
breeding grounds. Many migratory 


songbirds fly nonstop across the Gulf of 


Mexico as part of their annual pilgrim- 
age, a distance of more than 600 miles 
with an estimated flight time of 15-30 
hours. The physiological stress experi- 
enced in this effort is comparable to a 
human runner completing a 40-hour 
marathon. Among the long-distance 
migratory songbirds likely to be spotted 
at Welcome Back Songbirds events is 
the bobolink, which travels about 6,000 
miles between its breeding and winter- 
ing grounds, and the blackpoll warbler, 
which travels 10,000 miles annually. 
“Florida’s natural areas are 
extremely important to this group of 
long-distance travelers,” according to 


Cerulean. “But we are losing these areas 
at an alarming rate. Coastal scrubs and 
hammocks are particularly critical since 
these areas provide important refueling 
areas for birds that have just crossed the 
Gulf. Instead of finding a favorable 
environment with food, cover and water 
after their long arduous trip, migratory 
songbirds now return to a phalanx of 
concrete, asphalt and glass. However, 
people can sometimes make small 
changes to their yards that will have a 
big payoff in terms of songbird conser- 
vation. 

Please help give a standing ovation 
to the songbirds that make it back. You 
can be sure that your effort will be 
returned in full measure. @ 


Jim Cox is a biological scientist 
who serves as the GFC’s Partners In 
Flight coordinator. 
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Songbird Schedule | 
Saturday, April 19 


St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge 
(near Tallahassee) > 


Contact: Jim Cox or Susan Cerulean 
GFC, 620 S. Meridian St. 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 ° 

(904) 488-6661 


Chinsegut Nature Center 


(near Brooksville) 
ad 


Contact: Susan Shatpley-Evans 
GFC, 3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, FL 33811-1299 
(941) 648-3203 


Saturday, April 26 


Merritt Island National Wildlife 
Refuge (near Titusville) 


Contact: Joni Blakeslee, GFC 

1239 S.W. 1OthStreet 

Ocala, FL 34474-2797 

(352) 732-1225 ‘ 


Above: A mockingbird can sing for hours. 
Left: A bluebird finds a nesting place. 
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A Funny [hing tH pened 
to Me at Work /oday 


Sure it’s fun to run around all day 
in airboats and four-wheeled vehicles, 
work with endangered or exciting 
species of wildlife, and travel to all 
parts of the state. But as Commission 
employees, we often interact with 
wildlife and the public in some very 
whimsical situations. 


have been a wildlife biologist 

with the Game and Fresh 

Water Fish Commission 

(GFC) since 1980. My 
primary job duties are working with 
endangered and threatened species of 
birds. To some in the public, it appears 
to be an ideal job that allows me to be 
outdoors most of the time, run around in 
airboats and four-wheeled vehicles, and 
visit all regions of the state. 

Back in the early 1980s another 
biologist and I were surveying the 
Everglades for snail kites, an endan- 
gered bird of prey that frequents these 
wetlands in south Florida. When we 
were preparing to launch our airboat and 
survey a region south of the Tamiami 
Trail, two young men pulled up in a 
bright new yellow Jeep. 

Each jumped out of the Jeep and 
approached us with a crudely drawn real 
estate agent’s map and asked our help to 
find their newly purchased 5 acres of 
vacation property marked with an “X.” I 
looked at it and said the property was 
about two miles south and about one 
mile east of our current location. 

When I asked how they planned to 
get out to their property, both enthusias- 
tically said in their brand new Jeep. I 
explained that their Jeep would not get 
farther than 200 feet off the levee, much 
less two miles into the Everglades. 
While they were standing there deciding 


By James A. Rodgers Jr. 
Illustrated by John Roberge 


what to do, one of the men told me that 
they had paid $2,500 an acre for the 5 
acres and another $14,000 for the Jeep. I 
suggested that they hire a guide with an 
airboat to locate their property. 

When they were walking back to 
their Jeep one of the men said to the 
other, “Boy, the wives are going to kill 
us when they hear about this.” 

Other Commission biologists have 
experienced similar situations. Here are 
just a few of the many stories I have 
collected over the years. Of course no 


names were used to protect the innocent. 


One day a caller from a retirement 
home said a small brown bird had 
become trapped inside their main 
building. One of our biologists volun- 
teered to go over with a small net and 
remove the bird. When he arrived 
though, no one knew where the bird was 
in the vast five-story atrium of the main 
building. 

However the manager and biologist 
proceeded to walk around the ground 
floor, shaking the real and artificial 
vegetation that decorated the atrium. 
One woman, seeing the biologist’s 
technique of using the net handle to 
rattle the tree branches to flush out 
wildlife, used her cane to whack an 
artificial ficus tree in an effort to help. 
Unfortunately she knocked over the tree 
onto an elderly woman who was 
napping on a nearby chair. 

Finally a maintenance man told the 
biologist that he last saw the bird on the 
fifth floor. When the biologist headed 
there, a gentleman said, “Follow me up 
to the fifth floor and I will show you 
where you need to go.” 

The gentleman led the biologist to 
his residence and showed him a leaking 
faucet. When the biologist said he was 
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looking for a small brown bird, the 
elderly gentleman said he had not seen 
any birds and still wanted to know when 
he would fix his faucet. 

Leaving the disappointed gentle- 
man, the biologist went back down to 
the ground floor where the bird, a 
Carolina wren, was finally spotted. After 
a discussion with a group of residents 
who wanted the bird to stay, the wren 
was eventually netted and set free. 

GFC biologists wearing their field 
uniforms of khaki shirts and green 
trousers are often confused with other 
types of people. Once a biologist went 
to an airport to pick up an arriving 
colleague, and was asked by a woman to 
carry her luggage to the Delta counter. 
Another time a biologist was in a bank 
to open up a checking account when the 
clerk asked “And how many boys are in 
your scout troop?” 

The following account is the 
funniest misidentification that I know 
of. After a successful morning of 
trapping sandhill cranes south of 
Gainesville that had begun during the 
predawn hours, two GFC personnel 
went to one of their favorite local 
restaurants to have breakfast. An 
obviously anxious waitress greeted them 
with, “Are we glad to see you. Follow 
Mer 

The woman escorted them into the 
kitchen. She exclaimed, “When we 
arrived early this morning and turned on 
the lights, the roaches were crawling all 
over the place!” Upon informing her 
they were not from the pest control 
company, the waitress finally took them 
out of the kitchen and gave them a table. 

Often poor planning will cause 
problems. Once, a biologist and part- 
time employee were trying to visit a 


colony of endangered wood storks 
located deep in a cypress swamp. They 
had seen the site from the vantage of a 
small plane but needed to visit the 
colony on the ground. 

Fortunately a nearby railroad track 
allowed them access to within about a 
half mile of the site, where they could 
launch a canoe and make their way to 
the colony. Placing the canoe upside 
down over their heads and resting it on 
their shoulders, they proceeded to walk 
on the track. Their vision and hearing 
were impaired because the canoe was 
over their heads, but they walked 
steadily and began crossing a long 
narrow trestle. 

About halfway across the trestle, 
each could feel strong vibrations coming 
from the railroad track. Suddenly the 
assistant at the rear of the canoe yelled 
loudly, “A train’s coming down the 
tracks. Jump!” In a panic, they threw the 
canoe off the trestle and jumped into the 
water. You can imagine the surprise of 


the two as they looked up to see a tiny 
electric-powered work cart with three 
laughing railroad workers. 

On another occasion a GFC 
biologist and field technician were 
monitoring nesting of the endangered 
snail kite on Lake Kissimmee. When 
they carefully approached a nest situated 
in cattails, the biologist noticed an 
especially large coiled yellow rat snake 
under the nest, which contained three 
fresh eggs. 

Knowing that rat snakes are a major 
predator of kite eggs and nestlings, the 
biologist decided it was best to remove 
the snake before it ate the contents of 
that particular nest. When told to grab 
the snake, the technician replied, “I’m 
not grabbing that thing.” The noticeably 
embarassed biologist then grabbed the 
snake. 

Unfortunately the snake got the 
better of the biologist, clamped down on 
his left index finger and swallowed his 
finger to the knuckle. Now screaming at 


the top of his lungs, the biologist 
pleaded with the technician to cut off 
the head of the snake, but was rebuffed 
with: “I told you not to grab it. I’m not 
killing that snake.” After several minutes 
of strained negotiations, the technician 
used a pair of needle-nosed pliers to 
unhook the hundreds of imbedded small 
teeth and release the index finger. 
Sometimes you have to learn a lesson 
the hard way. 

These instances of unusual and 
funny situations would probably make a 
good episode on “World’s Funniest 
Videos” but generally provide light 
moments to our sometimes tedious field 
work. They also provide stories to share 
with our fellow biologists for a good 
laugh and remind us not to take our jobs 
too seriously. @) 


Dr. James A. Rodgers Jr. is a 
research biologist at the GFC’s Wildlife 
Research Laboratory in Gainesville. 
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MAKING SOWS ene! ANAOUNS 
he Old-Fashioned Weary 


f modern high-tech bows and 

arrows are still called primi- 

tive weapons, then there 

should be another term to 
describe wildlife artist Jim Dollar’s 
archery equipment. 

Dollar builds his bows and arrows 
from scratch using materials he finds 
near his Tallahassee home, and he 
patterns his equipment after designs that 
were used by American Indians hun- 
dreds of years ago. Dollar is of Chero- 
kee heritage, and he also tries to adapt 
the Indian’s philosophy to his craft. 

“Not much was wasted when 
Indians took game,” Dollar says with 


Text and Photographs by Tom Broderidge 


admiration. Holding up one of his 
recently completed arrows, he shows 
the handmade stone point, fletching 
and nock, all fastened with thread-like 
sinew he stripped from a harvested 
white-tailed deer. 

His arrowheads are typically 
carved from deer antlers or chipped 
from pieces of chert gathered from 
local river beds. Dollar has become so 
proficient at shaping stone arrowheads 
that an archaeologist friend has called 
him “dangerous,” fearing that future 
finds of Dollar’s authentic-looking 
artifacts might add confusion to 
Florida’s archaeological scene. 
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But if Dollar’s hunting tools could 
be confused with those of the past, they 
would not be easily mistaken for those 
of the present. One very noticeable 
difference between one of Dollar’s 
arrows and a commercial arrow is the 
nock, the slot in the back of the arrow 
that slips over the bowstring. Modern 
arrow nocks are plastic, but Dollar often 
nocks his arrows by fitting them with a 
piece of deer antler in which he hand- 
carves the slot. Using another old 
design, he sometimes cuts the quarter- 
inch-deep slot right into the wood of the 
arrow itself. 

Fletching for his arrows comes 
from the primary wing feathers of 
turkeys Dollar has killed over the years. 
Used to stabilize the arrow in flight, 
three feather strips are carefully 
mounted 120 degrees apart on the rear 
of the shaft and curved slightly to make 
the arrow rotate as it flies. He secures 
the fletchings in the traditional manner: 
sinew wrappings over the front and rear 
of the feather stem and hides the glue 
holding the stem to the arrow shaft. 
Once all the materials are ready it takes 
Dollar only about an hour to assemble 
an arrow, but preparing those materials 
can take several months. 

“The second most difficult part of 
arrow building is working the wood,” 
Dollar says. “The most difficult part is 
finding the right wood to work.” 

The first step is to find a dogwood 
sapling that is somewhat thicker than the 
finished arrow will be. After taking off 
the bark Dollar lets the wood dry for at 
least six months. Then, using two 
grooved, hand-held sanding blocks that 
are patterned directly from old Indian 
tools, he works the shaft smooth as he 
takes it down to the finished diameter. 


Above: The shaft of the arrow must be straight. Jim Dollar uses heat to bend any crookedness from the shaft. 
Right: Dollar’s arrowheads are carefully hand-carved from deer antlers or chipped from chert. 
Page 24: Dollar trys out a handmade bow and arrow. It is a weapon, a sports tool and a work of art. 


Any crookedness in the arrow is 
corrected by carefully heating the shaft 
over a small fire and slowly bending it 
into shape. After attaching the nock, 
fletching and the point, the arrow is 
nearly ready. 

“The arrows almost always need 
some fine tuning when they are done,” 
Dollar says. “But then they shoot just as 
accurately as any arrow sold in stores.” 

After any final adjustments, he 
usually paints colorful bands or symbols 
on his arrows and then signs them. 
When done, they look attractive enough 
that some of Dollar’s arrows are bought 
purely to be used for home decoration. 

Bow making presents problems of 
its own, beginning with the requirement 
that the wood be dried for about a year 
before it is worked. Although trees such 
as Osage orange and black locust are 
typically the most popular for bows, 
Dollar prefers to use wood he gathers 
from the woods near his home. His raw 
materials are 7-foot lengths of 6-inch 
diameter dogwood, hickory, ash and 
sassafras trunks taken from very straight 
trees. 

Dollar splits the logs, selects the 
very best grained pieces and then uses a 
draw knife to taper the limbs and 
actually shape the bow. 

He usually builds a simple bow that 
is straight when unstrung, rather than 
curved or recurved. The bow’s strength 
is determined by the length, width and 
thickness of its limbs. For Dollar’s 


typical 80-pound-pull bow, the overall 
length is about 68-inches with the limbs 
about one-and-a-half inches wide and 
half-an-inch thick, but the bow’s actual 
measurements are determined by the 
size of the person who will shoot it. 

The bow is often reinforced by 
gluing a layer of sinew to the face and 
then gluing rawhide over that. Laminat- 
ing the bow this way adds greatly to its 
strength. “Indian fiberglass,” Dollar 
jokingly calls it. 

Dollar decorates some of his bows 
by painting Indian designs such as 
turquoise and red block patterns or 
pictures of simple objects, like eagle 
feathers. For an intriguing artistic touch, 
he sometimes omits the rawhide and 
instead covers the bow with the skin 
from a diamondback rattlesnake. 

He makes his archery equipment in 
the same room in his house in which he 
creates his wildlife paintings: a well-lit 
artist’s studio decorated with wildlife 
paintings and mounted game animals, 
highlighted by glass display cases 
packed with ancient arrowheads, knives 
and beads. 

A well-known watercolorist, Dollar 
was born in Bainbridge, Georgia and 
was reared in Florida in rural Leon 
County. He took his only art lessons 
when he was 8 years old and still 
displays one of his first paintings that 
won a prize 40 years ago. His subjects 
range from wildlife and landscapes to 
portrayals of American Indian culture. 


His work has been shown many times, 
including several occasions at the 
celebrated annual Southeastern Wildlife 
Exposition in Charleston, South 
Carolina. He has also been featured in 
magazines such as Turkey Call, Florida 
Sportsman and Primitive Archer. 

Although Dollar’s bows and arrows 
are sought by collectors around the 
country and have been featured in 
exhibitions in several art galleries in 
northern Florida, they are still fully 
functional tools that Dollar uses to hunt 
deer. His most recent trophy was a 6- 
pointer, dropped with a tricky 30-yard 
shot that was at about the limit of the 
primitive bow’s — or any other bow’s — 
practical range. 

“The most important feature of any 
bow and arrow is that they work,” the 
pragmatic hunter part of Dollar’s 
personality says. “But there’s no reason 
that they can’t look good too,” says 
Dollar as he smoothly slides his arrows 
into a deer hide quiver that he also 
made. 

“T look at the outdoors with an 
artist’s eye and that probably helps me 
with the bows and arrows,” Dollar 
laughs. “But sometimes I think of 
myself as just a traditionalist bowhunter 
who really likes to make things.” @ 


Tom Broderidge is a free-lance 
writer and photographer living in 
Gadsden County. 
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TEAMING WIUTIA 
WILDILU LL 


hether you 
backpack past the 


mighty splendor of 


Mt. Rainier’s 
gleaming glaciers, canoe the upper 
Suwannee River in the shadow of 
limestone bluffs or simply watch birds 
in a park, it’s fun. Revelling in nature 
feeds your senses and refreshes your 
soul. 

One of the great parts of those 
activities is getting and using all the 
gizmos, camping knives with scads of 
tools, binoculars and exotic tents that 
look like they could weather Everest’s 
fury. Whoever’s got the most gadgets 
wins. 

Soon people who buy these gadgets 
may help wildlife win — and survive. 
There is a national movement called 
Teaming with Wildlife that proposes to 
dedicate a small portion of money spent 
on outdoor gear to help conserve our 
wildlife and their diverse habitats. 

“For the last half century hunters 
and anglers have funded game and sport 
fish conservation through surcharges on 
hunting and angling equipment,” says 
Dr. Allan L. Egbert, executive director 
of the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC). “As a result 
we have been able to restore critically 
depleted populations of white-tailed 
deer, wood duck, striped bass and others 
to healthy numbers.” 

Hunters have been helping wildlife 
for over half-a-century by paying excise 
taxes on hunting supplies like guns and 
ammunition through the federal 
Pittman-Robertson Program. Started in 
1937, this program has raised over $2 
billion nationwide to buy and enhance 
habitat, and study wildlife and how they 
interact with their environment. 

The net result of that effort is that 
more habitat benefiting game and 


By Frank H. Adams 


One of the goals of Teaming with Wildlife is 
to keep protected species from joining the ranks 
of the passenger pigeon, which disappeared for- 
ever in the early part of this century. Another 
goal is to prevent others from becoming endan- 


gered. 


nongame species survives, and so do the 
animals that depend on those environ- 
ments. Without Pittman-Robertson, 
many of these creatures may have slid 
into oblivion. 

One of the goals of Teaming with 
Wildlife is to keep protected species 
from joining the ranks of the passenger 
pigeon, which disappeared forever in the 
early part of this century. Another goal 
is to prevent others from becoming 
endangered. 

The user fee from this initiative will 
not exceed 5 percent of the manufactur- 
er’s cost of a product, adding about 30 
cents to the cost of a $10 field guide or 
$2.50 to a $100 pair of binoculars. This 
is to be a graduated user fee, ranging 
from 5 percent for less expensive items, 
to one-fourth percent for more expen- 
sive ones. 

If this measure is approved by 
Congress, backers say this could raise 
$350 million annually with $15 million 
from that pot going to benefit Florida’s 
wildlife and natural habitats. The source 
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for these funds would come from sales 
of backpacks, bird seed, hiking boots, 
tents, camping stoves and the gobs of 
other outdoor gear people love to get. 

“We need more resources to attend 
to our diminishing animals and natural 
communities,” Egbert says. The GFC 
lists 117 of Florida’s native fish, 
reptiles, amphibians, birds, mammals 
and invertebrates as endangered, 
threatened or species of special concern. 

This list includes not only well- 
known animals such as Florida panthers, 
manatees and wood storks, but lesser- 
known organisms like night-scent 
orchids, shortnose sturgeons and striped 
mud turtles. 

Worldwide, the ranks of endangered 
mammals have been growing. One- 
fourth of the world’s mammal species — 
1,096 — are threatened with extinction, 
according to a recent report by the 
IUCN-World Conservation Union, 
headquartered in Switzerland. 

They also report 5,205 species are 
endangered on this planet. This includes 


\ 


Background: An aerial view of Belle Glade 


20 percent of reptile species, 25 percent 
of amphibians, 11 percent of birds and 
34 percent of fish. 

The major reason for this increase, 
according to the organization, is habitat 
destruction and degradation by human 
activities. That also holds true for 
Florida, say GFC wildlife specialists. 

Since 1970, 2.44 million acres of 
Florida’s landscape have been trans- 
formed by humans into urban uses. This 
includes areas now used for housing, 
parking lots, sprawling malls and other 
accoutrements accompanying a popula- 
tion that jumped from 6.8 million to 
14.4 million in the same period. 

Between 1990 and 1996 Florida’s 
human population has grown by about 
1.5 million, according to the University 
of Florida’s Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, which tracks 
Florida’s population for the state. By 
2010 they project Florida’s population 
will hit 17.8 million, meaning wildlife 
and its habitat will be even under more 
pressure. 


by William J. Weber 
Inset: Florida panther, wood stork and gopher tortoise by Charlie Heidecker 


Without more economic support for 
wildlife and habitat, growth in our 
human population is bound to diminish 
and degrade Florida’s remaining wild 
places. And that in turn, will likely add 
to the numbers of threatened and 
endangered species and possible 
extinctions. 

In 1982 I wrote a story on Florida’s 
endangered dusky seaside sparrows for 
Reuters news service and was privileged 
to see the five known remaining birds of 
this subspecies. They were all male and 
died a few years ago. No others have 
been found anywhere and this bird is 
considered extinct. 

Many people have asked not-so- 
rhetorically: “Why should we protect 
endangered species and habitat?” 
Answers to that question range from 
ones that say we have a moral duty to do 
it, to ones that stress how it’s pragmatic 
to protect wild creatures and their 
habitats. 

Whatever the reasons are for 
protecting endangered species, Teaming 


with Wildlife aims to contribute to the 
solution. 

Besides being supported by the 
International Association of Fish and 
Wildlife Agencies, more than 1,300 
conservation organizations, sportsmen’s 
organizations and outdoor-gear manu- 
facturers are behind it. They range from 
the National Audubon Society to 
Florida’s Dive Rite, which manufactures 
cave-diving gear. 

“Even if you aren’t a bird watcher 
or someone who enjoys direct contact 
with wildlife, this is your chance to help 
ensure the things that make Florida 
special don’t disappear,” said Susan 
Cerulean, watchable wildlife coordina- 
tor for the GFC. “Teaming with Wildlife 
gives us the chance to expand past 
conservation successes to include all 
species.” @) 


Frank H. Adams is the associate 
editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
magazine. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by Frank H. Adams 


BASS BOOM IN THE EVERGLADES 


The Everglades are bulging with bass again, according 
to Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) biolo- 
gists, which spells good news for anglers and conservation- 
ists concerned over aquatic wildlife. 

GFC biologists surveyed more than 1,000 anglers in the 
area, who reported the best bass fishing there in this decade. 
The Everglades bass-catching rate by mid 1996 hit 1.71 per 
hour, much higher than the statewide average of .33 per hour. 


SLLS1SNs MIG 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE CAPTURES AWARDS 


GFC’s EMPLOYEE OF THE YEAR 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE garnered some garlands in 1996 
The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) from the Association for Conservation Information (ACI) 
selected Diane Bentrup as its employee of the year for 1995- | and the Florida Magazine Association (FMA). FLORIDA 
96. Bentrup is the GFC’s Project WILD Coordinator, helping | WILDLIFE won first place in the ACI’s wildlife article 
to instruct teachers how to educate youngsters throughout the | category and third place in the fisheries category. 
state about Florida’s priceless natural resources and how to In the FMA’s annual competition FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
preserve them. won a silver award for best-produced magazine in the 
“When they first told me I kind of said, ‘No, not me,’” consumer division with circulation under 50,000. It won a 
Bentrup said. “I mean, there are so many talented, hard- bronze award in the same division for best illustration. 
working people in the GFC I felt kind of funny being singled 
out. You just do your job and don’t think anything about it.” 
Concerning her job as Project WILD Coordinator, 
Bentrup said, “I couldn’t do it without the Project WILD 
volunteers. They are so dedicated. They love to teach 
educators how to develop in their kids an appreciation for 


Florida’s wildlife and habitat.” THE 1997 COVER ART CONTEST 


WATCHABLE WILDLIFE CONFERENCE Art Editor Peggy Perkerson announced that Wednesday, 


Nec 4 May 14, is the FLORIDA WILDLIFE 1997 cover art 
The state’s second Watchable Wildlife conference is competition deadline. The prestigious annual competition is 
scheduled for May 20-22, 1997 in Crystal River, Florida. open to artists using media such as acrylics, watercolors, 
Sponsored by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission oils, pastels and gouche. Subjects may include native Florida 
and Florida’s Nature Coast, the meeting aims to bring species, birds, freshwater fish, mammals, reptiles and 
together wildlife viewers, naturalists and eco-tour operators. insects. Artists interested in entering should contact 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE for contest guidelines. Call (904) 
JULIE MORRIS APPOINTED 488-5563, FAX (904) 488-6988 or write FW Cover Art 
TO SECOND TERM ON GFC Contest, 620 S. Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399- 
1600. The 1997 Cover Art will appear in the September/ 
Governor Lawton Chiles appointed Julie Morris to a October edition. 
second five-year term as one of five commissioners of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. Morris has served The popular annual FLORIDA WILDLIFE photo 
on the commission since September 1992, and her reappoint- | contest deadline is Monday, June 16. For the photo contest 
ment will extend her membership through January 2002. rules and an entry blank please contact Photo Contest at the 
Morris said she will continue to be committed to above address. Call the same phone number or send a FAX 


conservation as well as encouraging ways to enjoy Florida’s to the above number. The winning photo entries will be 
wildlife including recreational harvest and wildlife watching. | displayed in the November/December edition. @ 
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THE FLORIDA BUCK REGISTRY 


here is much more to deer hunting than going out and bagging your favorite quarry. Being 

immersed in nature, learning more about your favorite game animal and enjoying the company of 

your hunting buddies are a few of the benefits. If you’re lucky enough to take a really big buck you 

may wonder how yours stacks up against others in the state, and the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s (GFC) Florida Buck Registry answers that question. 

The Florida Buck Registry was established in the fall of 1982 with two primary goals in mind. One was to 
provide hunters with a meaningful and understandable record of the number and quality of white-tailed deer taken in 
Florida. The other was to give some long-overdue recognition to the Florida hunters who have historically contri- 
buted to the wildlife management in this state. 

Since many hunters are familiar with the Boone and Crockett scoring system, the GFC adopted this method with 
Boone and Crockett’s permission for Florida. This is a GFC program and is not recognized or supported by Boone 
and Crockett. 


Another goal of the registry is to make people aware of what kind of deer management it takes to produce bucks 
with trophy antlers. 

Symmetry is the principal characteristic that makes one set of antlers superior to another in the Florida Buck 
Registry. The width of the beam at its widest and end points, as well as the symmetry of the points are considered. 

Points come off the main beam and measure from base to tip. Irregular points can reduce an overall score. > 
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Symmetry is the principal characteristic that 
makes one set of antlers superior to another 
in the Florida Buck Registry. The width of 

the beam at its widest and end points, as well 
as symmetry of the points are considered. 
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Irregular points can 
reduce a total score. 
Scoring is based on 
the Boone and Crockett 
system. 
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FLORIDA BUCK REGISTRY 


1995-1996 OFFICIAL SCORES 


Name Points Location Score 
Lee J. Reynolds (11/10/95) (ORT Madison County 144 /s 
Hamp K. Smith (12/26/95) eT Leon County 140 ‘/s 
Andy Hysmith (1/10/96) 10 PT Gulf County 137 “/e 
Benny L. Parmer (1/24/96) SPT Jackson County 137 4/e 
James P. Clark (12/21/95) 9 PT Jefferson County 137 '/s 
Thomas T. Hughey (12/8/95) 16 PT Madison County 137 
Brooks Rawlings (10/20/95) 10 PT Highlands County 136 
Jimmy Adkins (10/31/95) jArizay Gilchrist County 134 “/s 
M. J.Conigliaro Jr.(12/1/95) 10 PT Hillsborough County 133 
Ryan Brown (2/13/96) 13 PT Walton County 129 7/s 
Baxter G. Troutman (10/28/95) 11 PT Hardee County 129 */s 
Mark Vickery (1/96) 10 PT Calhoun County 128 
Terry R. Lewis (1/12/96) 12 PRP Jefferson County 127 %/s 
Jefferson B. Hill (1/28/96) 10: PF Jackson County 127 */s 
Bryan Eubanks (10/95) eT Putnam County 127 */s 
Roger Ward (11/24/95) 8 PT Alachua County 127 '/s 
James Braxton (1/6/96) 10 PT Jackson County 127 '/s 
Taylor McCullers (11/14/95) 10 PT Cypress Creek WMA 126 */s 
Jay A. Cone (1/2/96) 10 PT Madison County 125 */s 
Joe Conn (12/20/95) 10 PT Alachua County 124 */s 
Mitch Sheffield (12/1/95) 10 PT Jefferson County 123 7/s 
Buell H. Harper Jr. (1/11/96) 9 PT Bay County 123 */e 
Cecil Core (2/10/96) 10 PT Jefferson County 123 */s 
William C. Barfield (2/19/96) 8 PT Calhoun County 123 
Stan Liddell (11/95) 11 PT Alachua County 122 */s 
Leonard Haney Sr. (11/24/95) 10 PT Madison County 122 
Timothy L. Lundy (12/23/95) 8 PT Taylor County 119 4/e 
Netty Whitney (11/23/95) 9 PT Alachua County 119 */s 
Toni Macri (1/20/96) 9 PT Leon County 119 
Lomer Rogers (11/13/95) Hed fi Gilchrist County 118 
Valentine Rooks (12/3/95) 8 PT Citrus County 117 "/e 
Robert Subera II (11/26/95) 8 PT Moore’s Pasture 116 7/s 
David Bailey (12/2/95) 8 PT Madison County 116 %/e 
Justin Reid Paulk (1/96) 10 PT Marion County 115 7s 
Andy Pollock (11/23/95) 8 PT Blackwater WMA 115 */s 
William Willis (1/7/96) 8 PT Lake County 114 %/e 
Johnny Stevens (11/2/95) 8 PT Alachua County 113 /e 
Mark M. Mann (11/95) 10 PT Gadsden County 113 
Colin Miles (10/95) 9 PT Jackson County 112 %/s 
Wendall R.Hodges Jr.(12/29/95) 8 PT Walton County 112 %/s 
Harold Starcher (9/16/95) 10 PT Dupuis WMA 112 4/e 
Robert T. Randolph (12/23/95) 8 PT Gadsden County 112 %/s 
Thomas N. Tuten (11/12/95) 8 PT Hamilton County 112 


HOW TO GET YOUR BUCK ENTERED 
Contact the GFC’s regional office nearest you and ask to speak to the wildlife reserve coordinator. 

Please see inside the front cover of FLORIDA WILDLILFE for regional office locations and phone numbers. 

1. The minimum antler score necessary to qualify for the Florida Buck Registry is 100 Boone and 
Crockett inches for typical antlers and 125 Boone and Crockett inches for non-typical antlers. 

2. All deer must be taken in Florida. 

3. All deer must have been taken legally. 

4. Deer taken in any previous season are eligible for entry. 
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Name 

Justin Williams (12/22/95) 
Richard Broome (11/25/95) 
Mark Eggert (11/11/95) 

Asa James Martin (11/14/95) 
Ryan Manning (1/9/96) 

Toni Macri (12/28/95) 

Mark M. Mann (11/95) 

Keith A. Finger (11/11/95) 
Allen Frier (11/16/95) 

Jim Ward (1/96) 

George C. Loias Jr. (1/21/96) 
Clay Smallwood, III (1/27/96) 
Barry D. Stewart (12/95) 
Charles Seby (1/20/96) 
Wayne Halstead (12/10/95) 
Charles Lynch (12/13/95) 
Howard Starling (11/24/95) 
Allen Frier (11/22/95) 

Danny H. Griffith (12/12/95) 
Donnie Phillips (2/9/96) 

Tab Overly (11/12/95) 
Donald L. Keen III (11/12/95) 
Bruce R. Martin Sr.(1/19/96) 
Doug Williams (11/12/95) 
Jason Davis (1/21/96) 
Robert Matheny (12/1/95) 


Cawlie L. Johnson Jr.(10/29/95) 


Ava Roberson (11/13/95) 
Joe Herron (12/15/95) 

Jeff Gores (11/17/95) 
Robert Weeks (10/18/95) 
Jerry Brooks (1/30/96) 
Pete Pons (11/28/95) 
David Perry (12/26/95) 
George Eubank (12/9/95) 
Shannon Brooks (11/26/95) 
Gary Lovett (12/95) 
George Eubank (12/22/95) 
Don Davis (10/21/95) 


Location 
Alachua County 
Calhoun County 
Lochloosa WMA 
Aucilla WMA 
Deseret Ranch 
Gadsden County 
Gadsden County 
Hamilton County 
Hardee County 
Liberty County 
Gadsden County 
Bay County 
Marion County 
Apalachicola WMA 
Moore’s Pasture 
Robert Brent WMA 
Bradford County 
Hardee County 
Walton County 
Liberty County 
Marion County 


Ocala National Forest 


Wakulla County 
Bay County 

Bradford County 
Alachua County 
Lochloosa WMA 
Alachua County 


St. Marks Nat'l Refuge 


Citrus WMA 
Gilchrist County 
Bay County 
Alachua County 
Jackson County 
Bay County 
Bay County 
Sumter County 
Bay County 
Deseret Ranch 
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Time Is running out 


This is your last chance to purchase 
subscriptions to FLORIDA WILDLIFE at 
our current rates. You can beat the rate 
increase by subscribing now and we'll 
send you a FREE copy of Florida Trails for 
every $19 in new, renewal or gift subscrip- 
tions (plus $1.50 postage & handling). 


ACT NOW, this offer at the current 
two-year rate ($19) will end February 28, 
1997. All orders must be prepaid; make 
check or money order payable to: FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE and mail to: FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, Circulation Office, 620 S.Meridian St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Please allow 
4-6 weeks delivery. 


OUR GIFT TO YOU 


Florida Trails is a 104-page full-color guide by Susan Cerulean and Ann 
Morrow. This informative guide will introduce you to thousands of miles of 
trails leading into the heart of natural Florida. Florida Trails will take you down 
languid rivers, through rolling pine woods, subtropical forests and along un- 
crowded beaches. This guide is filled with useful information, maps of each 
area and the recreational opportunities available at each site. 


Please send check or money order to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Phone: >) Account No. 
( )3 years $27.00 ( )2 years $19.00 ( ) 1 year $10.00 ( ) NEW ( ) RENEW 


YES! Please send my FREE copy of Florida Trails. | have enclosed $1.50 Shipping & Handling and my order 
for a two-year ($19) subscription. This offer will expire February 28, 1997. 
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This index covers Volume 50, January through December 1996, of 
| ) CX FLORIDAWILDLIFE. Back issues are available at $2.95 each. Call 
(904) 488-5563. 
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